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Ree  Morton's  work  is  based  on  a  visual  system  of  dis- 
crepancies, poetic  reversals,  multiplicity  and  abstract 
narration. 

The  pieces  she  has  done  since  1970  are  large, 
usually  filling  an  entire  space,  yet  the  component  parts 
or  modules  are  often  small  and  function  as  major  ele- 
ments through  repetition.  Her  work  reorders  space,  with 
tracks,  log  slices,  ridges  of  sand,  painted  (sometimes 
dotted)  lines  on  the  floor  or  wall,  rows  of  tiny  clay  forms 
as  borders  or  enclosures.  Abstract  drawings  incorpo- 
rated into  her  work  refer  obliquely  to  real  forms; 
branches,  color  swatches,  weights  and  balances,  signs 
and  markers  are  among  the  elements  that  constitute  her 
pictorial  language.  Morton  makes  objects  and  molds 
spaces,  offers  options,  lays  out  territories,  paths,  bound- 
aries and  directions  that  both  exclude  and  protect;  her 
enclosures  are  places  of  internment  and  refuge  at  the 
same  time. 

Morton  sets  up  situations  in  which  the  viewer  ex- 
plores and  discovers.  The  work  has  an  archeological 
look  to  it,  an  archeology  not  only  of  things  and  places, 
but  ideas  as  well;  it  is  the  excavation  and  evocation  of 
a  culture  that  relates  to  the  private  life  of  one  person, 
"to  each  concrete  man"  (the  title  of  the  present  piece). 

Although  Morton  is  interested  in  illusion,  she 
does  not  create  illusion  in  the  classical  or  traditional 
painting  sense.  In  one  piece,  for  instance,  she  painted 
a  tree  trunk  in  bright  colors  according  to  the  actual 
markings  of  its  bark,  then  removed  it  from  illusion  by 
placing  it  on  a  low  platform,  facing  another  tree  trunk 
painted  differently,  according  to  its  markings.  She  likes 
to  use  wood-grained  wallpaper  as  a  backdrop,  making 
a  reference  to  real  things  by  using  blatantly  artificial 
ones.  In  a  1972  piece  shown  at  Oberlin  she  utilized  a 
large  branch,  leaning  it  against  a  wall  at  an  acute  angle; 
the  branch  was  painted  from  dark  brown  at  the  bottom 
(nearest  the  viewer)  through  greens  and  blues  to  white 
(the  color  of  the  wall)  at  the  top.  The  colors  used  were 


those  of  traditional  landscape  painting,  but  graded  on  a 
real  tree  in  the  way  one  would  paint  the  image  of  a  tree 
to  make  it  seem  to  recede  into  space. 

Her  pieces  have  a  narrative  thrust  which  is  un- 
usual in  abstract  sculpture.  For  her,  some  kinds  of  nar- 
ration involve  the  evolution  of  an  event,  the  viewer's 
own  movement,  through  time  and  space.  In  other 
works,  especially  some  pieces  and  drawings  of  1973 
based  on  Raymond  Roussel's  novel  Impressions  of 
Africa,  chapter  titles  and  paragraphs  from  the  book  are 
used  as  references  to  events  taking  place  in  the  pieces 
themselves.  Occasionally,  her  drawings  are  based  on 
mundane  events  in  her  own  life,  unimportant  in  them- 
selves and  illegible  in  the  final  product.  In  still  other 
works,  narration  is  provided  by  markings  (like  those  of 
topographic  maps)  which  stand  for  something  specific 
but  whose  meaning  is  unknown  to  us;  they  are  modules, 
signs  or  units  whose  signification  is  mysterious  but  in- 
sistent by  virtue  of  repetition.  In  certain  recent  draw- 
ings, the  narrative  element  consists  of  what  Morton 
calls  "the  mating  habits  of  lines";  she  says  that  now 
"the  pieces  don't  have  an  outside  source,  like  Roussel; 
they're  telling  their  stories  in  a  more  relaxed  way." 

Notes  from  her  varied  and  extensive  reading  are 
scattered  throughout  her  notebooks  like  the  elements  of 
the  work  itself.  There  are  quotes  from  Rilke  ("try  to  love 
the  questions  themselves,  like  locked  rooms  and  like 
books  that  are  written  in  a  very  foreign  language  .  .  .") 
and  Unamuno  ("ideas  were  not  to  be  worshipped  nor 
followed  blindly,  but  spent,  by  using  them  as  shoes  are 
used  .  .  .");  notes  on  Celtic  torture  devices  ("cages  of 
wood,"  wickerwork  frames  in  which  people  were 
burned);  lists  of  things  ("borders,  edges,  ends,  bound- 
aries, enclosures,  isolators,  narrative  keys,  directors, 
paths");  and  charts  (a  pamphlet  of  hand  signs  for  deaf- 
mutes,  a  page  of  Japanese  stamps  with  fish  images,  a 
diagram  of  buoy  markings).  These  elements  are  brought 
to  bear  on  her  work  indirectly,  as  if  they  were  archeo- 


logical  field  notes. 

"To  Each  Concrete  Man"  has  two  parts.  One,  sit- 
uated in  the  right-hand  section  of  the  space,  consists 
of  a  low  platform  on  which  a  fake  latex  flagstone  "floor" 
is  situated— a  uniquely  ironic  way  of  assuring  that  the 
Whitney  Museum's  real  flagstone  floor  cannot  interfere 
with  the  sculpture  itself.  On  the  platform  are  four  differ- 
ent sculptural  forms  that  resemble  markers  or  signposts 
on  which  public  announcements  might  be  made.  Unlike 
earlier  works  in  which  actual  drawings  were  tacked  onto 
the  walls  around  a  piece  or  placed  on  sculptural  forms, 
there  is  no  drawing  on  these  markers.  For  her,  the  fake 
flagstones  act  as  the  drawing.  The  loosely  painted  gray 
wall,  activated  by  color  swatches  selected  at  random, 
includes  an  open,  unpainted  rectangle  against  which 
the  platform  is  set  off;  it  is  a  drawing  or  painting  space, 
vacated  or  vacant,  "a  place  where  at  another  time  I 
might  have  done  a  drawing,  but  now  the  space  is  just 
reserved  for  it,"  according  to  Morton.  There  is  a  stage- 
like feeling  about  the  piece,  a  logical  extension  of  other 
works  in  which  a  theatrical  aura  was  created  by  their 
animate  quality. 

The  frontality  and  general  structure  of  the  new 
work  relates  to  the  proscenium  of  a  stage  on  which  a 
series  of  events  is  about  to  take  place  or  has  already 
taken  place.  These  "ghosts"  in  the  work  are  references 
to  things  that  once  existed  in  the  space,  or  could  have 
existed  there  but  do  not.  Shapes,  spaces  and  solids 
seem  to  be  in  the  act  of  transferring  themselves  from 
one  section  of  the  piece  to  another.  The  markers  ap- 
pear to  have  emerged  from  the  white  space  behind 
them;  they  have  a  slightly  anthropomorphic  quality 
which  makes  them,  as  abstract  shapes,  suggestive  of 
certain  human  activities.  Some  of  the  parts  in  her  sculp- 
ture, Morton  notes,  are  involved  themselves  in  the  act 
of  looking,  as  well  as  being  looked  at. 

The  second  part  of  the  exhibition  consists  of  a 
number  of  mushroomlike  rawhide   lamps,   sjjspeindad 


over  stumps  of  wood  on  which  other  rawhide  scraps  are 
stretched.  While  making  the  lamps,  she  became  inter- 
ested, "in  leaving  out  the  sculpture  and  using  the  other 
parts,"  that  is,  in  dealing  with  negative  forms  and 
shapes  as  well  as  with  a  subversion  of  the  two  tradi- 
tional sculptural  concerns,  the  base  and  light.  The  ag- 
gregate of  rounded  shapes  constitutes  a  place  in  which 
the  natural  and  artificial  engage  in  an  intense  dialogue, 
the  rawhide-covered  log  stumps  reflecting  their  own 
material  back  into  the  lamps.  The  incongruity  of  a  forest 
of  lamps  has  the  same  kind  of  humor  and  visual  double 
meaning  as  some  of  the  word  plays  in  Morton's  note- 
books, word  plays  which  refer  to  real  things  as  well  as 
to  figures  of  speech— such  as  "parting  of  the  ways," 
"on  the  right  road"  or  "around  the  bend." 

Morton's  work  is  unusual  in  its  totality;  it  incorpo- 
rates painting,  sculpture,  real  and  crafted  objects,  nat- 
ural and  artificial  materials.  The  work  is  intelligent  with- 
out being  intellectual,  narrative  without  being  literary 
and  ironic  without  being  whimsical.  Its  multiplicity,  con- 
tradictory and  slightly  perverse  nature,  its  response  to 
natural  forms  and  its  sources  in  primitive  human  phe- 
nomena result  in  a  unique  sculptural  mode. 

Marcia  Tucker,  Curator 
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